CHAPTER   IX

THE HUNDRED YEARS WAR  (II)

ONE of the virtues of monarchy is that it supplies a people with an
undisputed leader. If the legitimacy of the King is not certain,
monarchy ceases to be a viable form of government. It was France's
ill fortune, at die most difficult moment in her relationship with England,
to have kings whose legitimacy or authority were open to question.
Charles VI was only twelve years old when Charles V died. Any minority
brings with it a regency, a tutorship, conflicts; die King's uncles, especially
Philip of Burgundy, plundered the kingdom. Their demands provoked
rebellions. When the King came of age, he showed good intentions and
called back his father's senile advisers, who were dubbed the marmousets,
a name applied to grotesque faces often carved on door-knockers* But
he had married a sensual and dangerous foreigner, Isabeau of Bavaria.
He loved her, made her live in an atmosphere of great festivity, probably
had good reason to be jealous, grew worried and tired and, coming of an
unstable lineage, lost his reason. To have a mad king is a disaster for a
country; to have a king whose derangement is intermittent is the worst
kind of disaster. For he can be neidier replaced nor respected. Around
the unfortunate Charles VI, his uncle, die Duke of Burgundy, and
his brother, the Duke of Orleans, struggled for power. Louis of Orleans
was young, cultivated, deeply soaked in the arts of Italy, since he had
married Valentine, a Visconti of Milan. His orgies gave scandal and
it is even said that he was the lover of Queen Isabcau, his sister-in-law.
John the Fearless, who had become Duke of Burgundy on the death of
Philip the Bold (1404), had his cousin of Orl6ans assassinated (1407),
Thus was unleashed one of those passionate, extraordinary and vain civil
wars which have so often divided France. An Orleans party and a Bur-
gundy party confronted each other. Bernard of Armagnac took the
leadership of die former, for his daughter had married the new duke,
Charles of Orleans. John the Fearless ensured himself die support of
Paris, where, in bizarre alliance, the university students and die butchers
together declared themselves 'Burgundians'. The Sorbonne was grateful
to the Duke of Burgundy because, in die matter of die Pontifical schism,
he had assumed the same attitude as that institution of learning and had
supported the Pope of Rome against die Pope of Avignon; as for the
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